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BOOK REVIEWS 



Teaching to Read. By James S. Hughes. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

1909. Pp. 124. $0.50. 

Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, is known to many teachers of the United 
States as a lecturer on the philosophy of education. He is one of the most 
active of American exponents of the Froebelian doctrines of initiative, self- 
activity, self-expression, etc. It is instructive to find such a person describing 
methods of teaching the oldest and most formal of the traditional elementary 
school subjects. 

The author's main contentions are: (i) that the teaching of reading has 
failed in the past because reading aloud has been emphasized instead of silent 
reading ; (2) that reading should be taught primarily to develop the power of 
getting thought accurately, comprehensively, and rapidly from visible language ; 
and (3) that by pursuing the methods advocated in this book good reading may 
be taught in much less time than is ordinarily consumed. Schools "have 
wasted the time of the child, and generally dwarfed his powers by tiresome 
and discouraging attempts to train him to read aloud before he has been trained 
to read." 

Reading is analyzed into word recognition, silent reading, and oral reading. 
"Silent reading at sight, the results of which are to be reported to the teacher 
and the class, should be a specific department of the training in reading." In 
oral reading "it would be profitable for the rest of the class to write or draw 
or do manual training work with cardboard or raffia or other available materials, 
while each pupil is reading." "If children were trained to read well without 
being asked to read aloud till they were fourteen or fifteen years of age it 
would be a great advantage in many ways." 

Objection is made to memorizing word forms. "If possible the same word 
should never be seen twice by the pupil while he is gaining the power of 
word recognition. The recognition of each word should be achieved by the 
child at first by a conscious process of uniting the powers and sounds of letters 
in new combinations." 

Objective methods of word recognition are criticized. "An object should 
never be used to suggest the name of a visible word. Reading is not a means of 
obtaining thought from objects. Reading is not a method of learning a new 
language, but of recognizing the child's own language in a new form." 

Phonic methods are argued for at length. Word and sentence methods and 
all analytic methods are rejected. 

About one third of the book is devoted to a description of the method 
approved by the author for learning the sound elements, and associating the 
visual symbols with them. This part is largely a description of devices. The 
author suggests the provision of more reading material by collecting clippings, 
anecdotes, etc., pasting these on cardboard, and giving each child a different 
one to read. 

Such books as this, dealing in a philosophical, psychological, and yet prac- 
tical way with the dominant formal studies of the curriculum are needed by 
many teachers. Some may take exception to such special points as the rejec- 
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tion of objective and analytic methods of teaching reading. But when we con- 
sider such a condition as is indicated by the fact that a majority of the stu- 
dents entering normal schools know no other method of teaching reading than 
the alphabet method, it is clear that many need to have their eyes opened by 
just such readable books as this. The rather exaggerated form of statement 
common to Froebelian writers will probably find an adequate corrective in the 
conservatism of such formal teachers. 

S. C. Parker 



"Riverside Educational Monographs." Edited by Henry Suzzallo, of 

Columbia University. Boston : Houghton, MifHin & Co., 35 cents each 

net, postpaid. 

Education. An essay and other selections by Emerson. Pp. y6. 

The Meaning of Infancy and the Part Played by Infancy in the Evolu- 
tion of Man. By Fiske. Pp. 46. 

This is an important series which reminds one of the excellent little books 
published for educational purposes in Europe at little expense. A dozen num- 
bers are announced and it is hoped that there will be sufiicient demand for 
these to justify the extension of the list. The announcement gives six books 
in general educational theory, two in administration and supervision of schools 
and four in methods of teaching. In the first group are the two that have 
already appeared and numbers by President Eliot, Professor Dewey, Commis- 
sioner Brown, and the editor. In the other groups Professor Hanus's title is 
"Continuation Schools;" Professor Cubberly will treat of "Changing Conceptions 
of Education ;" Professor Farrington of "Types of Teaching ;" Dr. Earhart of 
"Teaching Children to Study." The two remaining numbers will be Professor 
Palmer's "Self-Cultivation in English," and "Ethical and Moral Instruction in 
Schools." 

It will be seen that even this preliminary venture ofEers a wide range of 
material appealing to various interests. It is probable that the numbers by 
Emerson, Fiske, and Dewey will have the widest circulation as the subject-matter 
contained in these has been used by many teachers who will welcome it in 
this more convenient form. 

The Emerson selections include the essay on "Education," "Culture in 
Education" from "Culture" in The Conduct of Life, "Education for Power" 
from "Power" in the same volume, and concludes with half a dozen pages on 
"The Training of Manual Work" from Man the Reformer. The Fiske material 
is from Excursions of an Evolutionist and A Century of Science. 

The editor's introduction to the Fiske number briefly and definitely places 
the material chosen in its setting in the scientific and democratic movement. 
The Emerson introduction seems less adequate, but after all none is really 
needed. 

This series is only one of a number of evidences of the new policy of this 
firm with reference to furnishing a broader range of educational publications, 
and we have reason to be grateful to those who are responsible for it. 

Frank A. Manny 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 



